Chapter IX

THE GATHERING CLOUDS

TRAVELLING in Czech towns and villages had lulled me into a
state of complacence. The calm of the country, the absorption of
people in their daily task, the uninterrupted traffic on highways,
and railways, the crowds in the caf& and dance halls, the pro-
cessions of promenaders after work hours in parks and on the
main streets of cities, the endless stream of vacationists with packs
on their backs and sticks in their hands, on their way to or from
mountain resorts; all this made the political conflicts of the moment
seem void of explosive energy and of immediate danger. Czechs
talked of the Runciman Mission with a deep but quiet distrust.
Not a soul would believe that Prague had " requested " the lord to
come, and because the British Prime Minister had said so, distrust
of him and of the British Government was deepening. But nobody
was excited. Nobody showed acrimony. Nobody indulged in
denunciation or vituperation, not even against Hitler, Goebbels or
the German press. People cherished faith in themselves, in the
wisdom of Benes, in the impregnability of their democracy, in the
might of their army. They couldn't imagine themselves defeated
diplomatically or militarily.

This universal tranquillity and self-confidence had communicated
itself to me, and I was under the conviction that nothing violent
or subversive was threatening. Czechoslovakia was too orderly, too
industrious, too progressive, too enlightened, too powerful, too
useful a nation to all mankind to be coaxed, bullied or smashed
into submission.

True, the Hlinka Slovaks spoke with bitterness of the Czechs.
But this was a family feud. The Hlinka intellectuals were too
impetuous to appreciate the slowness with which historical pro-
cesses achieved consummation, and Czechs, in spite of the violent
language of the Hlinka followers, showed no ill-temper towards
them, neither in Prague, nor in cafes, nor in the streets. On the
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